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QUESTION OF DISSECTION. 


TO THE TATLER,. 

Sin,— None are so blind as those who won’t see ;’ 
this incurable obscuration labours Junius Redivivus. He says, 
‘Cassius has adduced nothing but verbiage ;’—and ‘not a shadow 
of argument can he detect’ in my former letter on this subject.— 
This was a convenient assumption, for it saved him the difficulty of 
areply, and left him at liberty to amuse himself with various 
pleasantries upon my supposed pedigree, which were much less 
troublesome .of concoction. This was not exactly the mode of the 
«Illustrious Shade’ whose spirit your correspondent would profess 
to revive.’ Poor Junius! Thou wer’t entombed in fame, and 
never could have dreamt of such a sorry resurrection! But in the 
land of spirits,— as with mortals,— graves are contumeliously 
rifled ; and men, as well as birds, have their jackdaws in peacocks’ 


feathers ! 


None, [ believe, but Junius Redivivus, have been able to torture 
my letter to the construction which it pleases him to give to it. He 
says, ‘the gist of my argument is, that the rich, by means of their 
wealth, have the power of pushing on the poor the necessity of 
being carved alive, if they refused to be carved after death, the rich 
standing by to reap the beneficial results.’ I must disclaim this 
discovery. The poor will be ‘ carved alive’ in proportion to the 
difficulties which are thrown in the way of dissection ; but the rich 
ate not the cause. It is not they who ‘ force this necessity’ upon 
them. This is too clear to needa moment’s comment. Surgeons 
must be educated,—they must acquire an intimate knowledge of the 
mechanism of the human body; and if dissection have not given 
them this knowledge, who will be the sufferers? Those upon whom 
they first operate. And who will these be? Who but the poor ? 
Patients in hospitals, infirmaries, and poor-houses. The wretched 
and destitute sick, who must accept of any medical or surgical aid 
they can procure, and whose friends and attendants have not 
capacity to form an opinion of the qualifications of the practitioner. 
‘ The doctor’ is to thema sort of superior being; and if the lee be 
not well set, or the poor invalid gradually sinks and perishes under 
the mercies of the half formed chirurgeon,—why : ‘ It was impossible 


and under 





the limb should ever quite recover such a fracture,’ or, ‘ the case 
was hopeless from the first.’ ‘ The doctor’ gets no blame; all he | 
gets is—experience! This butcher-like process of tuition would | 
go on until the surgeon gained some dexterity—some real know- | 
ledge, and then he would, by degrees, take his place in public esti- | 
mation, among those whom it was desirable to employ. Then comes | 
his practice with the rich, with the intelligent, for now he has | 
acquired skill, and has the reputation of being a successful opera- 
tor. And how has this been achieved? By the wounds he has 
inflicted, and the bungles, or murders, he has committed upon hun- 
dreds of the poor. But is this owing to the rich ?—a ‘necessity 
which they had pushed upon the poor” So says Junius Redivivus ; 
and I suppose he would maintain, it is owing to the horse that hay 
must first be grass ! 

That under such circumstances it becomes a duty with the rich 
to. consider how the facilities for dissection may be increased, is 
most evident ; and if they shew a systematic indifference te the 
subject, or continue to uphold modes which are palpably inefficient, 
they then become chargeable with a want of charity which is little 
short of ‘ oppression.” But, by some odd sort of twist, Junius will 
have it that they are the * upholders’ of ‘ oppression’ who are 
Most anxious to introduce a remedy! 

The poor being chiefly interested in the furtherance of dissection, 
I repeat, it is not unjust that the poor should be the chief contribu. 





tors to its study; and that portion of the poor who are maintained 


at the public expense during life, may with perfect fairness be con- 
sidered public property when dead. “This would be justice, bare 
justice, and all that Junius Redivivus asks: but circumstances forbid 
we should carry this into effect. The same sympathy with the feel- 
ings of relatives and survivors must govern us in respect to all 
classes, and no humane man would wish to disregard them. Let, 
therefore, the patients who die in public institutions, and have rela- 
tives who honour their remains, be exempt. The ‘ unclaimed 
bodies’ may, with every propriety, be delivered to dissection. This 
is a proposal in which ‘ justice’ is tempered with ‘ mercy,” and, in 
spite of Junius Redivivus, I believe it to be quite unassailable. 

The fantastic scheme of voluntarily appropriating one’s own 
remains to the service of science, is utterly nugatory. How can it 
be effected? Dr Macartney, I perceive, is working in this cause, 
and has obtained the names of upwards of four hundred gentlemen, 
who pledge themselves to bequeath their bodies to the dissecting- 
room. Though Junius Redivivus suspects the contrary, I would, 
with perfect willingness, add my name to the list, and so, doubtless, 
would your correspondent. But what would be the result? Junius 
Redivivus has, perchance, a wife or a mother, and how would these 
sorrowing relatives consent to his remains being torn away from 
them, to be lacerated by the knives of strangers ? Or how could 
Dr Macartney, or any of his * pledged’ associates, insist on the 
fulfilment of the condition? Could they obtrade upon the weeping 
mother, or the distracted widow, and, like Shylock, demand the 
satisfaction of the bond? The supposition is preposterous. The 
intention, the plan is good, and may be useful, collaterally, to a 
regulation such as I propose; but as a. means of supplying the 
schools, quite idle. 

The remark of Junius Redivivus upon ‘unclaimed bodies,’ is 
altogether irrelevant, The poor care little more than ourselves 
about their own bodies after death. Where there are no surviving 
relatives, the bodies of the dead,—whether rich or poor, princes 
or peasants, may without objection be appropriated according to 
public convenience. 

But, Sir, the object of all who write on this subject at present, is 
to devise some means by which the atrocious crimes which have 
recently disgusted us, may be for ever prevented. There is but one 
mode of accomplishing this :—To establish one acknowledged and 


| certain source whence all subjects should be derived. There should 


be a public emporium, from which the instructors of anatomy should 
be supplied in an orderly manner. I would propose that all who 
die in hospitals and poor-houses, and are unclaimed, should be 
immediately conveyed to this receptacle, accompanied by a certifi- 
cate from the Medical Board of the particular Institution. This 
removal to be under the inspection of appoiuted officers, and no 
body to be admitted without a certificate; the same precautions]to 
be observed in the transmission of the bodies to the different 
schools. The applicants for subjects should pay a small fee, say 
one guinea, upon each, which might form a fund for the parish 
poor. Considerably more than one thousand bodies would thus be 
provided annually, in London alone. Exhumation, and the loath- 
some trading with the dead, would naturally cease; for no one 
would purchase a body from a ‘ private hand ;’ and more than all, 
the poor would be freed from the double danger of being ‘ carved 
alive’ by the half-educated surgeon, or murdered by some human 
tiger who feasts upon the price of their blood ! 

I will only remark in conclusion, that the writers who ‘ stir up 
strife between the rich and the poor,’ are they who would persuade 
the latter that they are subjected to indignities and cruelties by 
their wealthier neighbours ; and who thus create and foster an irri- 
tation, which, without their sage suggestions, would never have 
existed. A plan similar to one I have mentioned is universally 
acted on in France, and, as there is no Junius Redivivus in that 
country, the poor have neither felt it as a ‘disgrace,’ nor complained 
of it as an ‘ injustice.’ 

I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 


Dec. 3rd, 1831. Cassius. 





SS 
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MEMORABLE PASSAGES FROM ‘ THE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BLACK BOOK,’ 


No. V. 

. [Concluded.] 

Dr Parey, a writer of great eminence, and whose principal work 
has been adopted as a text-book at Oxford and Cambridge, has 
shewn that it is the policy of every government to endow a par, 
ticular form of religion, which is followed and believed in by a 
majority of the people. This principle, however, is not acted upon 
in this country. Notwithstanding the immense endowments of the 
established church, their gradation of rank, and protection by the 
state, it seems that owing to laxity of discipline, want of zeal, 
defects in the Liturgy, or other causes, the adherents of the privi- 
leged worship constitute a winority of the nation. 

Dissenters were usually considered to form seven-twelfths of the 
population of England and Wales. In Ireland the Dissenters form 
about thirteen-fourteenths: but the state of spiritualities in the 
sister kingdom we reserve for a separate article. The only public 
document which throws light on the proportion between Separatists 
and Episcopalians in England, is a parliamentary paper, ordered to 
be printed, May 29th, 1812, and reprinted by the Lords in 1818. 
This document comprises only the results of returns from parishes 
containing a population of 1,000 persons and upwards. In 1,881 
parishes of this description, containing a population of 4,937,789, 
there were 2,533 churches and chapels belonging to the established 
-church ; the number of persons they would contain 1,856,108 : in 
the same number of parishes there were 3,438 dissenting places of 
worship. Froin this it might be inferred the number of dissenters 
is greater than we have stated. No doubt many small places in the 
rural districts, not included in the return, would have a church 
without a meeting-house. On the other hand the manufacturing 
population consist almost entirely of dissenters or methodists. 
Three sects alone, the Independents, Methodists, and Baptists, have 


prebend, 100/.; a rector, 48/.; a curate, 31/. In Rome, the income 
of a cardinal, the next in dignity to the Pope, is 400/. to 500/. y 
year; of a rector of a parish, 30/.; of a curate, 17/.; compare these 
stipends with the enormous incomes of the clergy, and makin 
allowance for difference of living in the respective countries, the 
disparity in ecclesiastical remuneration appears incredible. 


[Further Extracts from the Tour of a German Prince} 
STRIKING INSTANCE OF THE DISPROPORTIONATE Con- 
DITION OF PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS IN IRR 
LAND. 
I nave gained some further details, among others the official list 
of a part of the present parishes and livings in the diocese of Cashel, 


Catholics. Protestants. 
Thurles - has - 12,000 250 
Cashel - - - 11,000 700 
Clonoughty - - 5,142 82 
Cappawhyte ~ - - 2,800 16 
Killenaule - - 7,040 514 
Boherlahan - - - 5,000 25 
Feathard - - - 7,600 400 
Kilcummin - - - 2,400 ~~ 
Mickarty - . - 7,000 80 
Golden - - - 4,000 120 
Anacarty - . - 4,000 12 
Doniskeath - - - 5,700 90 


New Erin - - - 4,500 30 

In thirteen districts, 78,182 Catholics, and 2,379 Protestants, 
military included. 

Each of these districts has only one Catholic priest, but often 
four or five Protestant clergymen; so that, on an average, there are 
scarcely twenty persons to each Protestant congregation. Kilcum- 
min is the place I mentioned to you, where there is not a single 
parishioner, and the service, which, according to law, must be per- 
formed once a year, is enacted in the ruin, with the help of a 
Catholic clerk. In another, called Tollamane, the same farce takes 
place. But not a whit the less must the non-attending parishioners 
pay the uttermost farthing of their tithes and other dues; and no 
claims are so bitterly enforced as those of this Christian church — 
there is no pity, at least none for Catholics. A man who cannot 











6,056 congregations ; and it is to be remarked that dissenting-chapels 
are more crowded, and afford greater seat room in the space than in | 
the churches of the establishment. A dissenting minister cannot | 
subsist without a large audience, but the income of a Church of | 


pay the rent of the church-land he farms, or his tithes to the parson, 
inevitably sees his cow and his pig sold (furniture, bed, &c , he has 
long lost) and himself, his wife, and probably a dozen children 
(‘ carrien n’engendre comme les pommes de terre et la mistre’) 
thrust out into the road, where he is left to the mercy of that Pro- 


England priest is secure, if he have no audience at all, nor even a | vidence who feeds the fowls of the air and clothes the lilies of the 
church to preach in. The structure too of churches, the system of | field. ‘ Quelle excellente chose qu’une religion d'etat!’ So long 


proprietary pews—generally empty and locked up to guard against | as such exist, and every individual is not permitted, as in the 


intrusion—the vast space taken up by the mayor’s pew, the church- | 


warden’s pew, and other parish officials, leaves little accommodation 
for the poor, and they have no alternative but to be crammed up, 
often standing in aisles, or driven to what are called free seats, 
where they can neither hear nor see, or resort to a meeting house. 
* With the immense revenues of the established church, it must 
be sickening and disgusting to her best friends, to think how her 
interests have been neglected by those who have been wallowing in 
her wealth. Is is obiigatury both on bishops and incumbents, that | 
neither parsonage-houses nor churches should fall into decay ; yct | 





United States, to worship God in his own way, without any civil 
disability or loss,—so long the age of barbarisin has not ceased.— 
P. 50. 
A HELP TO ENERGY. 

To-vay I found myself compelled to do something which was very 
disagreeable to me, and which I had long deferred ; I was obliged to 
resort to my ‘grand expedient,’ in order to conquer my aversion, 
You will laugh when I tell you what this is; but I find it a power- 
ful aid in great things as well as small. The truth is, there are few 
men who are not sometimes capricious, and yet oftcner vacillating. 
Finding that I am not better than others in this respect, I invented 
a remedy of my own, a sort of artificial resolution respecting things 


it is a fact that there are 3,000 churches and chapels, to which which are difficult of performance,—a means of securing that firm- 
tn nor glebe is attached, and there are ‘nitaliends of | Bess in myself which I might otherwise want, and which man is 
’ 


parishes without a church, though the tithe in these parishes is | 
collected with as much vigour as in the rest. Inthe fine county | 


of Kent there are thirteen parishes which have no churches at all, and 


forty-four parishes, each having less than 100 inhabitants, none of | 


whom hardly ever see the face of a parson, and yet who have tithes 
exacted from them to the last blade of grass. Can it be a subject 
of surprise that dissenters increase and multiply under such a 
system? As to their actual number, it is to be hoped measures will 
be taken to decide the point, and let us know to a certainty, from 
the ascertained proportion between dissenters and hearers of the 
established worship, to whom, according to the reasoning of Arch- 
deacon Paley, tithes and other national endowments belong. 

‘England and Ireland are the only countries in the world where 
a tenth of the produce is claimed by the clergy. In Popish Italy 
the ecclesiastical tithe is only a fortieth, and is taken in kind. A 
prosecution by a clergyman for tithe is nearly unknown; whereas, 
in the United Kingdom, tithe-causes, often forming the most costly 
and intricate source of litigation, are of frequent occurrence. In 
France, the expense of all religions, Protestant and Catholic, is 
defrayed out of the taxes, like other branches of the public service. 
In the United States of America, all the different modes of worship 
are maintained by their respective followers. 

The monstrous excess in the pay of the English clergy appears 
from comparing their average income with the incomes of the clergy 
of equal rank in other countries. In France an archbishop has only 
1,041/. a year; a bishop, 625/.; an archdeacon, 166/.; a canon or 


generally obliged to sustain by some external prop. My device then 
is this:—I give my word of honour most solemnly to myself, to do, 
! or to leave undone, this or that. I am of course exceedingly cau- 
| tious and discreet in the use of this expedient, and exercise great 
deliberation before I resolve upon it; but when once it is done, 
| even if I afterwards think I have been precipitate or mistaken, I 
hold it to be perfectly irrevocable, whatever inconveniences I fore- 
see likely to result. And I feel great satisfaction and tranquillity 
in being subject to such an immutable law. If I were capable of 
| breaking in after such mature consideration, I should lose all respect 
| for myself,—and what man of sense would not prefer death to such 
an alternative ? 





TO THE ‘TATLER. 

Sir,—It may just be worth while to mention a circumstance of 
which your correspondent, Junius Redivivus, like many other people, 
does not seem to be aware; viz. that the story of ‘ The Victim,’ in 
the last number of the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ is the same as 
that of a French drama acted at one of the smaller theatres in 
Paris. Both the tale and the vaudeville may be founded 
on fact, nevertheless; only the probability seems to be, that the 
author of the former was indebted to the latter. I could point 
out several instances in which interesting narratives, serious and 
comic, in some of our modern periodicals, have been derived from 
a similar source. The plot of John Junes, at the Haymarket, was 
told in prose, under a different name, some time before it was 
performed at an English theatre. 


Your constant reader, 
TRITWUs. 
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THE BRAMBER VOTER. 


} TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—Peter Hall was the’name of the Bramber voter who refused 
1,000/.: but perhaps you will not deem his name so highly worthy 
of being transmitted to posterity, as an instance of disinterestedness, 
when you are informed that he held the public-house at which the 
mockery of election was carried on by the steward of Lord Cal- 
thorpe, the proprietor of the borough, and for which no rent was 
demanded, on condition (common with all the voters of this borough) 
that the renter gave their vote for the patron’s nominee. Sir Cecil 
Bishop contested the borough ; and, in the course of his canvass, 
Hall said, ‘I would not give my vote against my landlord for a 
thousand pounds.’—‘ I’ll give you that sum,’ said the candidate.— 
But a house worth, with the land, about 50/. a year, was not to be 
put in jeopardy for the bribe. This fact you may rely on, as Thad 
it from Hall’s own mouth, previous to his death some years since. 

Your’s, &c. 


Mortimer street. W. Kensert. 








TEA AND TAXES. 





Ir is curious to see the first accounts given by travellers of articles 
now in daily use. It has been observed that Marco Polo makes no 
mention of tea in his travels in China; but a Mahomedan traveller, 
who visited that country four hundred years before the time of the 
Polos, speaks of it as alike profitable to the Emperor and his sub- 
jects. Few shrubs have been more slandered, or more extrava- 
gantly praised. It is here described as a cure for all diseases; some 
persons would make us believe that it is a poison, more likely to 
cause disease than to cure it: but they who use it in moderation, 
and distinguish its use from its abuse, are grateful for its introduc- 
tion into Europe, without considering it as a panacea :— 

‘The Emperor reserves to himself the revenues which arise from 
the salt-mines, and those which are derived from impositions upon a 
certain herb called Teha, which they drink with hot water, and of 
which vast quantities are sold in all the cities in China. This is 
produced fro: a shrub more bushy than the pomegranate-tree, and 
of a more pleasant smell, but having a kind of a bitterish taste. 
The way of using this herb is to pour boiling water upon the leaves, 
and the infusion cures all diseases. Whatever sums come into the 
public treasury arise from the capitation-tax, the duties upon salt, 


THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 
Daur r-Lang.—Masaniello—Hyder Ali. _ 


Covent-Garpen.—The Quarters.—The Lrish Ambassador. 


Covent GARDEN. 
Tue new farce, called Country Quarters, cannot boast of mucli 
novelty, either in plot, situation, or character; but it nevertheless 
answers the purpose of beguiling half an hour agreeably enough, 
and affords another occasion for drawing out the growing cleverness 
of little Miss Pooxe. 

Mr Desargus (Mr Barrier), an elderly gentleman in the enjoy- 
ment of a snug retirement in the country, has his peace of mind 
disturbed by the prospect of having some soldiers take up ‘ country 
quarters’ in his vicinity; and, as he has taken it into his head that 
his daughter Julia (Miss Srowasser), has less antipathy to a 
red-coat than himself, he very prudently takes the precaution of 
writing to her in Paris, where she is on a visit, to defer her return 
for a short time, when he hopes the danger may be over. A some+ 
what better-founded apprehension troubles the breast of Madame 
Valeyur (Miss Tayuor), who, suspicious of the fidelity of -her 
‘husband, Captain Valcour (Mr Assorr), has assumed his dress 
and name, copied a letter of introduction which he has to 
Mr Desargus, and thus equipped, sets off post with her little 
servant Finette (Miss Pooue), and arrived before him at their 
common destination. Finette paves the way for the reception 
of her mistress, by making a confidant of Bounce (Mr Wrencn), 
an off-hand, free-and-easy sort of servant, who seems to keep by 
him, as he might, a box of lozenges, a few jokes of moderate 
piquancy, which he cracks on occasion for his own personal solace, 
and the put-on annoyance of his master, Bounce, surprised in 
conversation with Finette, passes her off to his master as his sister, 
and she soon disappears, but quickly returning, habited as the groom, 
or tiger rather, of the would-be-thought Captain Valcour, for whom 
he makes the requisite enquiries for accommodation. The lady 
soon follows en militaire, is fortunate enough to take instantly with 
the o/d gentleman, and has apartments assigned her in a pavilion, 








and the tax upon'this leaf.’—Account of India and China, by a 
Mahomedan Traveller in the Ninth Century. 

The traveller informs us, in another part of his narrative, that 
every one is liable to the capitation-tax until he has completed his 
eightieth year; but that those persons who live beyond that age, 
receive a yearly allowance from government for the rest of their 
lives; it being thought just that those who have so many years 
contributed to the public treasury, should be supported by it when 
they are too old to support themselves. 
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NAPOLEON’S TOMB, 





I’ve stood upon the blank cold stone, 
’Neath which Napoleon sleeps,— 
The quiet uncontested throne 
He now unenvied keeps. 


I’ve tasted of the sparkling spring 
That bubbles near his grave, 

Whose waters they were wont to bring 
His dying lips to lave. 


The mighty of the world— the one 
That threatened every throne— 

What hath he gained now all is done ? 
An echo—and a stone. 


Nor that he hears: nor this he feels— 
O’er his undaunted brow 

The sluggish slimy earth-worm steals— : 
There flash no fires there now ! inn 


The willow only weeps above Bo 
His solitary témb ; ; 

And near the fount he used to love *” 
A few geraniums bloom. 


And they will bloom and bloom again, 
Unconscious of decay, 
While he—the mighty among men 
Lies crumbling into clay ! 
M, Leman Gruustons. 





occupied, when she is at home, by Miss Julia (the daughter), the 
| lady with whom she suspects her husband to be smitten. She is 


| not long in her concealment, when the Captain arrives outside the 
| house, and is received by Finette in her disguise as the groom. The 
| little fellow points to where Julia is, and humours his folly by 


telling him that when Julia was in Paris she fell in love with a 
, Cuptain Valcour. He listens at her window, hears her sing, is 
delighted, and addresses her a letter full of love-phrases. She 

receives it, and ‘ bides her time.’ Mr Desargus, meantime, treats the 
real Captain as an impostor, though he is a little staggered by his 
| production of his billet, which Madame Valcour had been unable to 
produce. This doubt is, however, soon driven away by the 
' dexterity of Finette, who appears as a drummer, and delivers to his 
| master orders as if from parade. At this point Julia arrives at 
| home, and being, it would seem, in the plot with Madame Valcour, 
| steals unobserved by her father into the pavilion. The Captain 
| also enters, and shortly after leads Julia out veiled, making her 
| warm protestations, she asking him awkward questions as to his 
being married. Mr Desargus comes in, and is astonished at the 
presence of his daughter, and is exceeding wroth with the Captain, 
who asserts strongly the daughter’s attachment to him, While 
they are disputing, Julia slips back into the pavilion, and Madame 
Valcour dexterously takes her place under the arm of the Captain, 
who, on making to her an appeal as to her regard for him, is 
answered, to his infinite consternation, by the veil being thrown 
back, and his wife discovered to him! He hides his face in con- 
fusion, attempts some awkward explanation, but makes nothing of 
it until he frankly confesses his fault. The lady, with good-nature 
not to be paralleled every day, is not long relenting, and the piece 


ends, leaving us to suppose that the Captain’s morals are much 
better afterwards, 

We have left ourselves no room for remark. The acting is very 
good all through, and the piece seemed to give general satisfaction . 
There is a little music by Mr Barnett, which is light and pleasing 
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‘ MISCELLANIES. 


— Our consciousness of injustice makes us 
add to the injury. By aggravating wrong, we seem 
to ourselves to justify it. The repetition of the blow 
inflames and deadens reflection-— Hazlitt. 


Punwine.—The persons who make the great- 
est qutcry against bad puns, are the very same who 
also find faul!. with good ones. A bad pun at least 


genérally leads to a wise remark—that it is a bad | 


one. Hazlitt. 


Hymen anv Homicipe.—Near Ceylon is 
an island called Ramni, which is divided among a 
pumber of princes, and in it is found plenty of gold. 
The inhabitants have cocoa-nut trees, which supply 
them with food, and with whicli also they po their 
bodies, and oil themselves The custom of the coun- 
try is, that no man can marry till he has killed an 
evemy, and brought off his head. If he has killed 
two'he claims two wives ; and if he has slain fifty, he 
may have fifty wives. This custom proceeds from the 
number of enemies with which they are surrounded ; 
so that he who kills the greatest number is the most 
considered.— Account of India and China, By a 
Mohamedan Traveller. 


A Lucky Lover.—I amuse myself here, in 
the solitude of this great city (Paris) uncommonly 
well, and can fancy myself a young man just entering 
the world and everything new tome. In the morn- 
ing I see sights, saunter from one museum to another, 
or go ‘shopping. (This word signifies to go from 
shop- to shop buying trifles, such as luxury is always 
inventing in Paris and London.) I have already 
collected a hundred little presents for you, so that my 
small apartment can hardly contain them, and yet 
I hdve scarcely spent eighty pounds sterling for them, 
In Bogland it is the dearness, and here the cheapness 
that is expensive.’— Tour of a German Prince. 


LEAVE-TAKINGS AND Mgetincs.— You know 
thaf I hate all. scenes and solemnities. all tumultuous 


meetings, and all leave-takings. ‘ Un beau matin,’ | 


therefore, you will. fiad me comfortabl 
in breakfast-room, where I shal 
witha sinile as if my long journey had been bata 
dream ;' ‘ et toute (a vie hélas elle est autre chose?’ 
Seriously, we ought to learn to take these things much 
more-doolly and -easily than we fancy possible.—An 
English dandy may serve you asan admirable model, 


established 


His best friend and comrade was going to India; and | 


in his emotion at taking leave of him was about to 

both his hands, and to shake them perhaps for 
the last time: the ‘Incroyable,’ half warding him 
off, held out the tip of his little finger to him, while he 
lisped smiling, *Strange and borridly fatiguing 
English custom, for two men to move each other's 


receive you | 


DRURY LANE. 





Rosstn1’s Opera of 

The Barber of Seville, 
Rosina . . - Mrs Wood 
Marcellina ‘ - « Miss Russell 
Jacintha .« : + Mrs Mapleson 
Count Almaviva( 2nd time) Mr Wood 
Doctor Bartolo (2nd time) . Mr Seguin 
Figaro (2ndtime) . . Mr H. Phillips 
Basil . ° - « Mr Bedford 
Fiorello . ° . MrS. Jones 
Argus . - «+ MrRoss 
Tallboy . : - Mr Eaton 
Officer : é - Mr Newton 
Notary - «+ Mr Honner 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to 
* Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” And Spbor'’s Overture 
to * Jessonda.’ 

After which, an Original Comic Drama, entitled 


The Bride of Ludgate. 


Melissa ° ° - Miss Phillips 
Ruth . 4 . Mrs Orger 
Charles the Second « Mr Wallack 
Sir Charles Sedley - - Mr Brindal 
Shekel 3 - Mr J. Russell 
Doeskin . « « Mr Harley 
Must ‘ . . Mr Salter 
Agate . ‘ - «+ Mr Hughes 
Mapleton . . - Mr H. Wallack 
Captain Mouth - «+ Mr Cooper 
Dr Blacktype ‘ - Mr Cohen 
Cletk . » - . Mr Browne 





To-morrow, A Comic Drama; No Song, No 
Supper ; and Hyder Ali. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The Opera of 
Artaxerxes. 














|.Mandane . . Miss Shirreff 
Semira . + «+ Miss Horton 
Artaxerxes ° - Miss H. Cawse 
Arbaces ° » « Mr Wilson 
Artabanes - Mr Braham 
Rimenes ’ - « Mr Henry 
After the Opera, Boieldieu’s Overture ‘ Du Califfe 

de Bagdad.’ 
Previous to the Farce, Mebul’s Overture ‘ D'Une 


Folie.’ 
After which, a New Farce, ealled 


Country Quarters. 


Madame Valcour 





j ‘~ - Miss Taylor 
arms up and down like the handle of a pump.’—Ger- | Julia. 2 . Miss Stohwasser 
man Prince —— A > -« Miss Poole 
_w; ’ Mr Desargus, . Mr Bartle 
AVERSION TO Hocs.— Wild hogs abounded, Captain Valcour . - Mr Abbott 
but swine’s flesh and every part of that filthy animal | Bounce Mr Wiench 
was held in the utmost abhorrence by the Mindane- | - i : ob ig gg 


] 


ians; and though they invited the seamen to destroy | To conclude with Mr Kenney’s New Farce, called 


the animals that came to the city during the night to 


feed on garbage under the houses, they were ordered | 
to take the swine on board, and those who had touched | Isabella 


these abominable creatures. were ever afterwards 
loathed and avoided by the natives, and forbidden 
their houses. This superstitious dislike was carried 
to so great a length that the Rajah Laut (the king’s 
brother) returned, in arage, a pair of shoes made in 
the English fashion, of leather he had furnished, and 


in which he had taken great pride, till he learned that | Herman 
the thread with which they were sewed, had been | 

inted with hog’s bristles. —Lives and Voyages of | 
Drake, Cavendish, and Damjrer-—[ Wow absurd | 


these things seem to us, when we are ignorant of their 
origin '!~-and how absurd are many such, when we 
are not! aod how many such absurdities we all prac- 
tise unconsciously. ] 


MERCHANTS TURNED INTO MERCHANDIZE. | 
—It has often happened, in the isle of Serendib, | 
(Ceylon) where there is a mine of precious stones in a | 
mountain, a pearl-tishery, and other extraordinary 
things, that an Indian would come into the bazaar or 
market-place, armed with a Aris, and seize upon the 
most wealthy merchant there present, leading him out 
of the market, through a throng of people, holding the 
kris to bis throat, while no one dared to attempt his 
rescue, asthe Indian was sure, in such a case, to kill 
the merchant; and make away with himself; and 
when he had got the merchant out of the city, the 
Indian obliged him to redeem his life with a sum of 
money. To put anend to such outrages, an order 
was issued to seize such trespassers ; but on attempt- 
ing to execute this order, several merchants were 
killed, both Arabs and Indians, and the order was 
obliged to be repealed.— Account of India and China, 


The Irish Ambassador. 
| Lady Emily Delauney ;) . Miss E. Tree 
Miss Taylor 
- Mr Diddear 
Mr Abbott 
. - Mr Bartley 
Mr F. Matthews 


. . - 


| The Grand Duke 

Prince Rodolph 

| Count Morenos 
Baron Lowincraft . 


Sir Patrick O’Plenipo Mr Power 
Olmutz 4 « «+ Mr Barnes 
3 ‘ Mr Irwin 





To-morrow, Fra Diavolo; The Irish Ambassador, 








QUEEN'S. 


For the Benefit of Messrs Parkes and Shearcraft. 
An Operatic Piece, entitled 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 








ROYAL OLYMPIC, 
A Comic Burletta, in One Act, called 
Mis-Apprehension, 
Miss Clementina Bramble . Miss Stuart 
Fanny ° ° Miss Pincott 
Frank Hartley . «+ Mr Raymond 
Money . . - Mr W. Vini 
Thomas : ° Mr Cooper 
Mr Williams : - Mr Gough 
After which, a Burletta, called 
The Widow. 
Susan $ ° Miss Patterson 
| The Widow Dashington Madame Vestrig 


| Augustus Gallopade 


Mr Liston 
| Frank Rhapsody 


Mr J. Vining 


Trusty fs ; Mr Gough 
Benjamin Crawl . Mr W. Vini 
Bond . . Mr Sherriff 


To which will be added, the Burletta of 


The Chaste Salute. 


Baroness de Blancbec Miss Stuart 


Madame Thibaut - Miss Forde 
Lucille P . « Miss Fitzwalter 
Colonel Derville . Mr Horn 
Thibaut - Mr Collier 
Philippe. Mr Worrell 


To conclude with the Burletta of 


Gervase Skinner, 
Sophia Meanwell . - Miss Crawford 
Laura Marston Miss Pincott 


Mrs Higgiis . - Miss Stuart 
Charles Meanwell Mr J. Vining 
Sir George Hopeful Mr Raymond 
Mr Wilson - « MrW. Vini 
Mr Higgins : « Mr Worrell 
Gruff ‘ - Mr Bland 

| Gervase Skinner » Mr Liston 





ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 


Victorine. 
2 . Mrs Yates 





Victorine . 


Elise . : . « Mrs Fitzwiliam 
Sophie . ‘ - Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre P « ot Bt Petes 
César Chanteloupe - Mr O. Smith 
Mr Bonassus ‘ . Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise ° e « Mr Buckstone 
Michael ° 


° - Mr Hemmings 
After which, Mr Bernarp’s New Burletta, ealled 


The Wept of the Wish- 


ton Wish. 
Hope Gongh + Mlle Celeste 
Faith . : - « Miss Daly 
Abundance . - Mrs Daly 
Major Gough - « Mr Downe 
Captain Heathcote - Mr Gallot 


Satisfaction Shunks 
Col. Marsden 


Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Hemmings 


Conanchet » «+ Mr O. Smith 
To conclude with Mr Bucksrone’s Burkesqne of 
Hyder Ali. 
The Tiger Cat Mrs Fitz wilham 
The Lion, with Songs Mr J. Reeve 
|} The tiger, with Words Mr Wilkinson 
| Hyder Ali. Mr S. Smith 
Sadhusing Mr Gallot 





SURREY. 
An Operatic Romance, founded on, and called 


Oscar and Malvina. 








| 
| 
| 














The Barber. 
Rosina . “ - Miss Georze 
Marcellina - Miss H. Phillips 
Count Almaviva . Mr Hield 
Fiorello ‘ Mr Healey 
Figaro ° ° Mr G een 


In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Singing. 
After which, a Comic Interlude, ealled 
Tantrums! 

Lady Susan Temperwell . Miss S. Booth 
Sir Frederick Temperwell . Mr Green 
To which will be added, 
Where Shall I Dine? 
Sponge . . - MrG.F. Smith 
To conclude with the Drama, entitled 


The Maid cf Palaiseau. 





By a Mohamedan Traveller. 


Annette ° v4 . Miss S. Booth 





| Malvina Miss Somerville 
Cathlia ‘i - Miss Vincent 
Morna . «+ Mrs Brooks 
Osear ; . Mr Edwio 
‘loscar - Mr D. Pitt 
Starno . «+ Mr Ransford 
Ruro Mr Rogers 
Shilric " . Mr Vale 
Hugin . Miss Ellis 
Conlath - «+ Mr Elton 


After which, a female Interlude, entitled 
Ladies at Home. 


To conclude with a Drama, entitled 
Pedlar’s Acre! 
Margaret Lessamour Mrs Brooks. 
Martyn Lessamour Mr Osbaldiston 





CosurG.—Adorni the Deformed — Red 

Rover—Frederick of Prussia. 
City Tueatre. — Carline—Eily O’Con- 
nor—The Evil Eye. 
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